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DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

“To bear witness by practice, as well as by 
profession, to righteousness and true holiness 
as necessary fruits of faith in our Lord and 
Saviour, is one of the great duties of the 
Christian Church.” 

Thus runs the opening sentence of the book 
entitled, “Christian Doctrine, Practice and 
Discipline,” authoritatively issued by the 
Society of Friends. Had it gone on to say 
that bearing witness by practice was one of 
the great difficulties in the Christian Church, 
we should have yielded a ready assent; and 
had it further asserted that this was also one 
of its great deficiencies, we presume there are 
few of our readers who would be prepared to 
gainsay the statement. 

The book in question is divided under 
these three heads; and it is a somewhat re- 
markable fact, when we remember the multi- 
tude of discordant views which are raised on 
questions of Christian doctrine, and the great 
theoretical harmony which exists concerning 
Christian practice and conduct, that the 
Friends should, firstly, have contented them- 
selves with some twenty-one pages upon doc- 
trine, and, secondly, have thought it needful 
to give 107 pages relative to ‘life and con- 
versation. How meagre does the doctrinal 
portion, whereon men dispute and love to 
differ, appear, and how profuse are the 
practical counsels in which we are all so 
pleasantly agreed, at least in theory! 

There is, ‘however r, an essential difference 
between the Theologist and’ the Christian, 
which is perceptible even in the dictionary 
meaning of these words.* Accepting Dr. 

* Theologist: Ove studious in the science of divin- 
ity. Chr stian: A professor of the religion of Christ. 
—Dr. Johnson. 
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| Johnson’s definition of theology as the “science 


of things divine,” and of religion as “ virtue 
founded upon reverence of God and expec- 
tation of future rewards and punishments,” 
we may see that it is possible for us to discuss 
the science of divinity with great ability, and 
yet to lack the very basis of re sligion,—rever- 
ence of God, and expectation from Him. 
Thus it comes to pass that theology, the 


science of things divine, is not unfrequently 


meted out to us like the seience of astronomy, 
or geology, by men who study its laws with- 
out submitting to its influences. The natural 
results follow—we have a code adopted by 
the creature, instead of the Creator; and the 
deficiencies of these dry systems are so keenly 
felt by many, that the cold shadow falls not 
alone upon their theology, but upon their re- 
ligion, or reverence of God, and their Chris- 
tianity, or faith in his Son. Yet now as ever 
the old dictum is proved true, that “the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 
Man’s best gauging instruments are found to 
be totally inadequate either to fathom or to 
register the “depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God.” 

Again, when we remember the fierce 
antagonism and party rancor which attend 
the students of this, beyond that of all other 
sciences, and that divinity is the only science 
which professes or attempts to bring all its 
votaries into a loving harmony of soul (in 
addition to an unity of belief), the embarrass- 
ment becomes both depressing and painful. 

But leaving these discordant notes of hos- 
tile theologians, we turn to the New Testa- 
ment for help. Scarcely will one be found, 
even apart from the inspiration attached to 
the words, who will deny the simple truth 
uttered by the Apostle James, that “ pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this—To visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.”—Unspotted, 
t. @ per rsonal holiness; visiting the afflicted, 
i. e. charity, which is the bond of pertfectness. 
' But to carry the subject yet higher, we do 
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not find our Lord revealing the glorious 
truths of his Gospel as a science, or as any 
curiously-constructed system of dogmas. 
His memorable words were not scie ntific, but 
personal—* Thou shalt love the. Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and soul and mind. 
This is the first and great commandment; 
and the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Now, how is| 
it possible for any to construct systems, unless 
they themselves have accepted and are stand- 


ing upon these two foundation stones? The} 


effect of external laws upon our own life de- 
pends not upon our intellectual compre- 
hension of their structure, but upon whether 
we are brought under their influence and} 
control. The iny estigations of Newton in no 
wise changed his relationship to the laws of | 
gravitation ; for the world stays not whilst we 
are interrogating. Just so is it with religion. 
A practic al submission to the teaching of 
Christ is possible to the wayfaring man, 
though a fool: whilst the student is bus sy 
about logical creeds, the disciple is intent on 
personal holiness; and to the latter only is 
made plain his Lord’s declaration, “ Whoso 
doeth my will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

In endeayoring to set forth this absolute 
necessity of faithfulness in practice, we are 
aware we tread on delicate ground; 
have such abundant evidence, amongst ortho- 
dox professors of all kinds, that “ faith with- 
out works is dead being alone,” that we feel it 
imperative to refer to the subject. 

If there is one duty more emphatically 
enforced than another in the New Testament 


it is this—that we should be followers of | 
applied not to 


Christ. “Follow thou me” 
Peter alone, but to the believer in every age. 
What, then, was this example, and what are 
we to follow? Is it a code of rules laid down 
for penance or ritual observance ? 
Lord has refrained from declaring them. 
Is it not rather his personal character that 
we are exhorted to follow, so far as the sinful 
ean approach towards the pattern of the sin- 
ess ? 

“One thing [says a recent writer] im- 
pressed my own mind most peculiarly when 
the Lord was first opening my eyes. I never 
found Christ doing a single thing ror HIM-| 
SELF. Here isan immense principle. There 
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dilate anicciabiaialta cialis 
How thoroughly does this testimony accord 
with the pure religion to which we are called 
—purity in life and in conversation. He has 
|“ left us an example that we should follow 
i|his steps, who did no sin; neither was guile 
| found in his mouth.” And how infinitely 
| does the following of Christ in these respects 
surpass that mode of outward confession by 
cross-bearing and creed-bearing, by which so 
| many are being allured. How very easy 
‘and ‘plausible is it to make the following of 
our Lord consist in obedience to humanly- 
| prescribed forms affecting ourselves, instead 
lof thus seeking to resemble Him in the well- 
|ing out of our love towards those for whom 
| Christ has also died! 
| There may be a rigid tything of the mint 
and the rue of an outward religious creed, co- 
|existent with a passing over of judgme nt ‘and 
| the love of God. What but this utter failure 
| in the Christian’s duty towards his neighbor 
| can account for the fact that there is such a 
|huge mass of human suffering around us un- 
touched by Christian fingers, unvisited by 
Christian sympathy, unrelieved by Christian 
gold? Ifall the professing followers of Jesus 
strove for that imitation of Him who “ was 
never found doing a single thing for Him- 
self” —if this even were our aim, however far 
we might fall short of its full attainment, what 
|a glorious and blessed community would the 
Christian’s become! It would need no human 
priesthood, state-church, or salaried ministry, 
to induce the people to respect religion, or to 
speak well of His name, if it were the princi- 
pal work of his followers rs in the world at 
large, to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, 
extend the hand of fellowship to the stranger 
or alien, visit the sick, and comfort those 
that are imprisoned and cast down! We 
readily admit that if this were our chief con- 
cern as a Christian nation, life would be too 
|short for us to indulge to'the full in polemical 
strife, and our bookshelves might be less 
\laden with attacks and responses relative to 
the science of divinity. Nay, it might even 
be that, in an intense desire thus to become 
in life and conversation followers of the Lord 
and his Apostles (Thess. i. 6), and not merely 
|to argue perfectly, but to “ be perfect, even as 
| your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” 
we might at times forget our sectarian differ- 








was not one act in all Christ’s life done to|ences, and be found side by side, laboring 


serve or to please himself. An unbroken 
stream of blessed, perfect, unfailing love, 
flowed from Him, no matter what the con- 
tradiction of sinners, one amazing and un- 
wavering testimony of love, and sympathy 
and help; but it was ever others, and not 
Himself, that were comforted, and nothing 
could weary it, nothing turn it aside. Now, 
the whole world’s s principle is self—doing well 
for itself.” 





ltian works. 


fervently together in prayers and in Chris- 
But what then? Should we, 
therefore, be farther from the footsteps of 
Christ than now, or would our Gospel peace 
and joy be less? To attempt to portray 
the practical effect of such heartfelt and per- 





‘sonal following would lead us beyond our 


present purpose. This open showing of every 
man’s faith by his works, or, as the Apostle 
idescribes it, “how faith wrought with his 
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works, and by works was faith made perfect,” 
would, we believe, rebuke the sneers of in- 
fidelity on the one hand, and priestly rule 
and clerical assumption on the other. We 
should stand forth as a nation displaying, 
through the grace of God working in us, the 
glory and the liberty of the Gospel of Christ. 

But, turning to our own community, ‘we 
feel that our peculiar danger is not in this 
direction. We have ever held the importance 
of works as the outward proof of sound faith; 
but it needs that we should be thoroughly on 
our guard against the specious attempts 
which are made on all sides to separate our | 
faith from our works; in other words, to flat-| 
ter our vanity and to upset our faith. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns? If our faith 
ever was so unsound and fanatical as some 
would fain represent it, whence come the 
grapes? How is it that we can predict, 
almost with scientific certainty, that out of a 
given number of men and women, born and 
trained up in the religious tenets of the 
Friends, a large number will be practical 
philanthropists? We challenge our adver- 
saries to this trysting-place. Cause and effect 
are to our apprehension scarcely more 
evident anywhere than in this very fact, that 
certain religious principles have, for two 
long centuries, uniformly produced certain 
benevolent practices. To assert that the one 
might have existed amongst us apart from 


the other, is a statement without a particle of 


evidence to support it, and utterly illogical in 
its inference. As well might it be said that 
the solar rays could exist without the sun, or 
a rootless fig-tree bear sound fruit, as that 
Quaker practices would subsist apart from 
the Christian doctrines they held. 

Dr. Cunningham (whose recent volume on 
the Friends we have reviewed elsewhere) is 
amongst the number of those who would thus 
divorcee doctrine from practice, and separate 
that which is essentially one—“‘ I knew the 
Quakers [he writes in the preface] as a re- 
ligious sect, which had struggled into ex- 
istence amid hootings, imprisonments, and 
martyrdoms ; but not as a benevolent society 
which blessed the world.” Our conviction is, 
that nothing but the Gospel tenets which 
enabled them thus to “struggle into exist- 
ence” could ever have produced what he 
generously designates “ the benevolent society 
which has blessed the world.” Much as we 
admire peaceble, placid, and gentle lovers of 
mankind, we believe in the efficacy of that fiery 
ordeal of stripes, imprisonment and death, 
through which our ancestors had to pass. 
Quakerism is not a soft-skinned code, built 
upon treacherous humanitarian sands, but a 
bona fide religious system, founded upon theeter- 
nal Rock ; against which, since neither storm 
nor wind nor waves have prevailed, it is now 








| exposed to the far more dangerous and subtle 


elements of popular applause. We, con- 
sequently, demur to the common notion 
which is expressed by the same writer (p. 310) 
that during the time of Gurney, Allen, and 
Grellet, “ there had been such a revivification 
of Quakerism as had never been known be- 
fore. There was all the pristine zeal with 
more than the pristine wisdom, and Quaker- 
ism had almost become a synonym for be- 
nevolence.” May the day be far distant 
when these two words shall become identical, 
and the spirituality of our doctrines be en- 
shrouded in the shell of our philanthropic 
practices. 

In all trials it is an inexpressible privilege 
to be enabled at times to sit down weary as 
by the well-side, and to drink from the living 
water; to be fed, not on the husks of contro- 
versy, but on the heavenly manna. We 
desire that all to whom the Lord Jesus is 
precious may not be tempted heedlessly, or 
unless it is specially laid upon them, to go 
forth into the battle of words and strife of 
tongues, but, leading “a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty,” may be 
found striving to advance the kingdom of 
Christ on the earth, exhibiting a practical 
Christianity, unfettered by the world’s notions. 

Lastly, concerning the form in which the 
Society of Friends can make an effective re- 
ligious impression on those around them, we 
have read with deep interest the report of 
The Bedford Institute, and the occasional 
narratives of the Christian labors of some of 
our ministers and others at the east end of 
London. Concentration of force is essential 
to vigorous action, and, grouped together in 
this report, we gladly welcome First-day 
Schools, Home Missions, Relief Funds, Eve- 
ning Schools, Dispensaries, Mother’ Meetings, 
and other charitable efforts. 

Who can say the benefits which may 
accrue from an organization thus concen- 
trated, mostly in one spot, and wherein each 
of our members may select his own field of 
service, all working harmoniously, and in- 
fluenced by those ever-enduring Christian 
motives of charity by which our ancestors 
have been distiguished? Thus, we believe, 
may our light also shine before men, not by 
the might of controversy, or by eloquence of 
speech, but by the help of Him who is em- 
phatically “ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God.” —Friends’ Quarte rly Examiner, EpI- 
TORIAL. 


_ — 10m - 


“1 JUDGE NOT MINE OWN SELF.” 


Paul, with his assurance of faith, was diffi- 
dent about himself, knowing the deceitfulness 
ofthe heart. This is admonitory to those who 
confidently urge “full assurance” as a duty. 
Let us discriminate. We cannot believe in 
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God too much, nor have too > throng a per- 
suasion of the ability and willingness of Christ 
to save, nor too vivid impressions of the safe- 
ty of simply believing in Christ ; but perfect 
faith in these respects is not inconsistent with 
diffidence in regard to ourselves.—N. Y. Ob-| 
server. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


WE DISCARD OUR MINOR TESTIMO- 
NIES? 

‘**T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 

cies of God, that ye present your bodies a living | 

sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your | 


reasonable service. And be not conformed to this 
world.’’ 


SHALL 


The final exhortation of the above text is 
an instance of that summing up in a brief'| 
sentence of what, in the intricate problem of | 
the soul’s actual experience, comprises an in- 
definite amount of details,—of which Serip- 
ture afford so many examples, and which by 
their very comprehensiveness evince their au- | 
thor to be our Omniscient Father. 

All Christians will admit this law of un- 
vorldliness to be binding upon them, and 
that they are called to a sincere obedience to | 
it, though they may differ much as to its full 
meaning, and the manner in which it shall | 
be carried out in actual life. Perhaps almost 





in proportion as the Christian apprehends | 
himself to have been by nature 


and wilful 
transgression the child of wrath,—condemned 
already,—amply deserving to reap the wages | 
of sin, spiritual death here, and the second | 


death hereafter,—will he be impressed with | 0 


the grace and love which by the Holy Spirit 
quic ‘ke ned him when “dead in sins,” and 
brought him as a sinner to faith in Jesus as 
an all- sufficient Saviour, and thus to a sense | 
of pardon and reconciliation with our Heay- 
enly Father. In due degree also will be the 
strength of his desire to be conformed to 
the image of his Saviour, and to adorn his| 
doctrine in all things. 

Under a sense of this great love wherewith 
we have been loved, and that thirsting for 
holiness graciously maintained in his soul by | 
the indwelling Spirit, he will seek through | 
the obedience of faith, and real downright | 
self-denial, to be non-conformed to the world. 
He will listen, not with despairing fear, but 
with humble faith “ in the power that worketh | 
in us,” to that word of the apostle, “‘ Love not | 
the world, neither the things that are in the | 
world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. For all that ia 
in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the | 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not 
of the Father, but is of the world.” 

We have no need of stumbling at the 
meaning of the term “world” as here used. | 
Were it not explained in the latter part of! 





lization i in which we live. 
| the presence of difficulties, and need gracious 


}candor and affectionate 
|submissive reverence, those modes which Di- 


| by their fellow-professors. 
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the passage, we know well enough what the 
phrases, “a man of the world,” “a woman 
of the world,’ mean in common discourse, 
Moreover, the Christian has, would he but 
listen to it with alacrity and obedience, the 
anointing abiding in him which teaches him 
of all things his Divine Master would have 
him to know, either mediately or immedi- 
ately. 

The command to avoid conformity to the 
world being acknowledged, the principle of 
conduct admitted, next come the modes of 
practically carrying it out, not so much univer- 
sally, as amid the Christian Anglo-Saxon civi- 
Do we not here feel 


help, even that Divine wisdom given to all 
who lack, and who not regarding iniquity in 
their hearts, seek it from Him who giveth 
liberally ? Ts it at all unre asonable, further, 
that in seeking direction how best to fulfil this 
command not only for our own welfare, but for 
that of our families, our fellow Christians, 
and our posterity, we should examine with 
respect, if not with 


vine wisdom taught our spiritually-minded 
| ancestors ? 
These thoughts have been suggested by re- 


|marks recently made spontaneously to the 


writer, by prominent men of other religious de- 
nominations, persons of strong practica] judg- 
ment as well as spiritual-mindedness,—upon 
the difficulties they found in maintaining that 
degree of simplicity of dress, and avoidance 
feertain social customs, as cards, parties, 
operas, &ec., which they felt bound to main- 


| tain, and yet from which they almost imper- 


ceptibly drifted through want of an absolute 
standard, and of having their hands upheld 
A Christian wo- 
man not of our Society, of large experience 
and unusually fitted for forming such a judg- 
ment, condemned the universal teaching of 
instrumental music to girls; candidly and 
calmly asserting that she believed the church 


| would do hetter wholly to abstain from it, 


than risk the waste of time and unprofitable 
associations attending it. 

Through tracts and the religious press, as 
well as by private testimony, the more earn- 
est Christians of our time testify to their ap- 
| prehension of danger to the life and purity of 
‘the church from the inroads of worl lliness, 
and call for resolute effort through self-denial, 
and singularity, if need be, to stay the evil. 

, fellow-members, lightly lose the 
vantage ground in these matters gained for 
us by those who have preceded us in our part 
of the Church militant? Grant that. the 
true view of these peculiar practices has been 
obscured too often by something like a cov- 
enant of works instead of one of grace, is 
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there any truth which Satan hes not led | N vot , merely do its pretended revelations con- 
poor fallen man at times to pervert, including | tradict God’s revealed word, but the pretense 
even the unity of the Godhead itself? \of any added revelation is a denial of the 

Having then the heart established with | W ord of God. Mark this well. It is the preach- 
grace ; knowing that a man is not justified|ing of another gospel. It is adding to that 
by the works of the law but by the faith of | complete and perfect Book, the Bible, which, 
Jesus Christ ; that to him who worketh not, | by God’sex plicit declaration contains all truth, 
but believeth on Him who justifieth the un-| which is sealed up and closed, as the final and 
godly, his faith is counted for righteousness; | only revelation of God manifest in the flesh, 
yet being not without law to God, but under | of the incarnate Word, who is, in the revealed 
the law to Christ, even the law written in the| word, the Image, whole, perfect, and com- 
New Testament and in the heart by Him who | plete, of the invisible God. To seek after 
is to the believer Christ in him the hope of|such a thing, to touch, to dabble in it, is, 
glory,—let us earnestly, really, minutely obey | whether you own it or not, virtually, neces- 
the command of the text, “ Be not conformed | sarily, to ‘deny, to disbelieve, to denounce the 


. a = 
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to this world,” and fairly examine how far all 
the unworldly practices of the early Frie nds | 
were simply a hearty, thorough fulfilment of | 
this and other laws of our gracious Redeemer 


J. E.R. 


en 
THE PRETENSIONS OF MODERN SPIRITUAL- | 

ISM. SEDUCING SPIRITS AND DOCTRINES | 

OF DEVILS. 

(Concluded from page 595.) 

Beloved, the case is ended. Spiritualism, 
with its mock revelation, its voices of departed 
souls, its message from the spirit-land, tested 


by the plain self-evident letter of the word of | 


God, is self-condemned, and has no room left, 
no spot of ground this side of the unbottomed 


pit, whereon to stand. 
Thus are they false, as contrary to God’s 


word ; impossible, beeause the souls at rest in 


God's hand can not be disquieted, and because | 


their voices are unutterable by human tongues 


in earthly words ; blasphemous, because thus | 


violating God’s ancient law, they refer for all 
their little spirituality to the evil spirit, the | 
devil ; and dangerous, how? 

First and least, be loved, because spiritual- 
ism is the mother of insanity. Those terrible 
and yet merciful charities, the mad-houses, 
the asylums for the insane, by absolute and 
undeniable statistics, are filled up by this 
devilish imposture of spiritualism more than by 
any other ten causes. Spiritualism creates the 
maniacs of this century. This is bad enough 
—this is gain enough for the devil. But this 
is not the most dangerous. This foul womb, 
impregnate with satanic seed, has borne two 
monsters ; 
more dangerous, more deadly than the first, 
insanity and infidelity, are stalking, like gi- 
gantic curses, through the land. 
beloved, who, for “fan, for. excitement, for | 
amusement, for curiosity, aré playing with 
this monster in disguise, I warn you that it is 
the mother of lost. minds, and of lost souls. 
How shall it not be? The spirit of this thing, 
when you try it, is opposed to God’s word. 
You must give up one or the other. If you 
deny, renounce the Bible, you are an infidel. 


and its twin offspring, the last) 


I warn you, | 


Bible. 

Such, my beloved, is the awful danger 
against which I would warn you. Is it weak 
‘thus to fear? Does it imply want of con- 
fidence in the truth to plead with you not to 
| come into contact with such error? I fear 
not for the truth, but for your souls. While 
you do right they are safe, angel- guarded, 
protected by God. But the devil is stronger 
| than you, stronger than any but God and 
'godly men, and if you leave God out, and 
banish His indwelling in your hearts by dis- 
obedient presumption, how shall it not be 
with you as with poor, wretched Saul of old: 
that, having rejected the word of the Lord, 
the Lord also shall reject thee; that the 
Spirit of the Lord shall depart from thee, and 
an evil spirit from God, shall trouble thee; 
| that the Lord, against whom you fight, shall 
become your enemy. Receive, dearly be- 
\loved, as the blessed Apostle exhorts the 
Thessalonian Christians, the LOVE of the 
truth, the Jove of THE TRUTH, (as it is in Je- 
sus,) in His Seriptures, His Church, that ye 
|may be saved—lest God should send you 
strong delusion that you should believe a lie. 

So "far for you and me, and for them who 
are asleep in ‘Jesus, how shall we bear this 
insult and dishonor to them; how shall we 
endure, as the old Father Tertullian said, that 
“the souls of the departed” of God’s special 
saints, and of our best beloved,-should be 
“thus disgraced ;” that any should think to 
disquiet them, and bring them up from the 
deep well of their calm peace to the troubled, 
‘turbid surface of our outer world. No, my 
beloved, of them think this, that “they are 
lin peace,” with Christ in Paradise, for Para- 
dise is the garden of the Lord, in which His 
voice walketh with His beloved. Not yet 
the Palace of the great King, yet it is the 
| Park, the Garden of the Palace, where the 
King lives. Think that there, conscious with 
a deep spiritualized perception, they see God, 
‘not yet close to, but no more through the 
darkened glass of any window of flesh ; that 
there, mindful of us, and yet untouched with 
‘any sense of our sorrow, their prayers rise up 
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with ours, for us, as ours, with theirs, for | THE COSMOGONY AS REVEALED BY THE PRESs- 


them; they saying, “How long, O Lord! ENT STATE OF ASTRONOMY. 
holy and true?” and we, “Thy kingdom BY PROF. ORMSBY M’KNIGHT MITCHEL. 


come ;” asking so for God’s completed king- (Continued from page 598.) 

dom set up over all; and that “ we, with In the outset of this discussion we must 
them ” in it, “may have our perfect consum- | clearly distinguish between those phenomena, 
mation and bliss in body and soul.” Think | for which the law of universal gravitation is 
that their whole atmosphere is rest and peace, | responsible, and those other phenomena of 
beyond the reach of fear, of doubt, of earthly | the constitution of the solar system, in the 
disturbance, no ripple of any wave from our | explanation of which this law has never been 
life’s sea so much as reaching that far-off and|employed. Gravitation explains why the 
quiet shore; that there, in the only not in-| planets, comets, and satellites revolve in ellip- 
spired words of the wise man, “the care of|tical orbits, or in those curves known as 
them is with the Most High: for with his| conic sections, consisting of the circle, ellipse, 
right hand shall he cover them, and with his| parabola, and hyperbola. Gravitation ex- 
arm shall he protect them.” Ay, and re-| plains the unequal velocities of these bodies 
member the day shall be when we shall be/|in their orbitual movements. It, in like man- 
caught up together with them to meet the|ner, explains the multitudinous perturbations 
Lord in the air, and so, together with them, | suffered by all the members of the solar sys- 
we shall ever be with the Lord; that, here | tem, in consequence of their reciprocal action. 
and now, we believe in the Holy Church, | In short, the system once organized as it now 
which is the communion, the knitting to-|is, all its existent and daily oceurring phe- 
gether, the fellowship, the oneness of all the| nomena are susceptible of explanation and 
saints. Think this of them; and of your-|computation from the theory of universal 
selves, think this: That to touch pitch is to| gravitation. Here, however, the domain of 
be detiled; that over the fathomless deep of | this law is bounded,—or, at least, has hither- 
the sea of God’s revelation, the ship sails|to been bounded. There remain a multitude 
safely when the pilot steers with compass and | of inquiries demanding answers, for which, 
with chart ; but when he casts these away and | however, gravitation has not been deemed.ac- 
nears the outer circle of the maélstrom, countable. For example, why do all the 
meaning just to see it and sail by, the quiet | planets and satellites revolve in orbits so 
circling of its outer edge sweeps him in slow|nearly circular? So far as gravitation is 
composure round and round, almost unfelt,| concerned, they might as well have revolved 
at first, till he grows giddy and the whirl | in parabolas or hyperbolas. Why do all the 
goes faster, and the central gulf is nearer, | planets circulate about the sun in the same 
und the jaws of the whirlpool open; sabi teeient Gravitation would have held 
there is a shipwrecked soul. “Thou shalt |them, all the same, in case they had moved 
not bring an abomination into thine house;|in the opposite direction. How comes it that 
but thou shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt | the planes of the planetary orbits are nearly 
utterly abhor it, for it is a cursed thing. . . .| coincident? Gravitation renders no reply to 
this question, and is not responsible for the 
answer. Again, the planets all rotate on 
axes in the same direction in which they re- 
volve in their orbits. The satellites follow 
[ have long learned to look for Christian-| these same analogies, and even the sun him- 
ity in the Seriptures, and there I find it in| self is, in like manner, found to rotate on his 
such a form as commends itself to my con-|axis, in the general direction of the motion of 
science and heart, as a Divine system suited | his attendant satellites. While this astonish- 
exactly to the state and wants of man. As/ing harmony and uniformity prevail with 
to imperfection in Christians, I am learning to | reference to the planets and their satellites, a 
make allowances for different habits and con- | far different order of things exists among the 
stitutions and the different light in which two| comets. These bodfes visit our system from 
men will see the same object. At the same | every possible region of space, under all 
time, I am aware that Christianity itself does | angles of inclination, and revolve in any one 
not allow me to offer any excuse for in-|of the curves already mentioned, except the 
dulged and habitual evil. If Christ dwells in| cirele. They do not pass round the sun in 
the heart by faith, His precepts must be|the same direction as the other revolving 
manifested in the life, or our faith is fancy, | bodies, technically known as the direct motion ; 
and our hope delusion. May we grow in} but they exhibit as frequently the retrograde 
grace, and in the knowledge of Him, and may | direction. Now, if this great scheme were 
all His followers more and more walk even as | formed by chance, and the planets and satel- 
He walked. This is the strongest recommen-| lites had been projected in their orbits with 
dation of their principle— Wm. Marsh. forces of impulse and directions of motion 
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solely determined by accident, there is not| tates. It must revolve in a plane nearly co- 
one chance in one hundred millions that the | incident with the equator of the central body. 
present organization would have been the re-| It must revolve in an orbit nearly circular. 
sult of such an origin. | It must rotate on its axis in the same direc- 
The question then arises, may all these com- | tion in which it revolves in its orbit. In each 
plicated phenomena presented in the solar of these particulars, then, it fulfils the exist- 
system be reduced under the dominion of a| ing conditions of nature. 
single law ? and if so, what is the hypothesis} If now we follow the changes of the cen- 
which yields a satisfactory explanation of| tral rotating body, we shall find that the same 
these multitudinous and diversified phenom-| causes which caused the evolution of the first 
ena. ring of matter, must, in process of time, pro- 
Laplace has furnished us the approximate | duce the same results again, and again, until 
answer to this grand inquiry. I present a|a degree of of condensation is reached bring- 
rapid exposition of the great outlines of this| ing the powers of cohesive attraction to bear 
vast speculation. It is believed that at one|on the particles; and here all further disen- 
time the sun was a vast nebulous globe, of a| gagement of matter is forever arrested. Con- 
diameter so great as to comprehend within its| densation may continue, and an increase of 
limits the orbits of all the planets. At this! rotatory velocity, but no more matter can be 
period there were no planets in existence, and | disengaged, because the attraction of gravita- 
the matter of which these bodies and their| tion is re-enforced by the attraction of cohe- 
satellites are composed was, at this period, a/| sion. 
portion of the mass of matter constituting} The generation of a scheme of worlds, 
that body which we now call the sun. In| under the operation of such laws and from 
the lapse of ages, the mighty diameter of this | such material, would produce a system, imita- 
primitive, globular body, exceeding six thou-| ting in all its grand features those existent in 


sand millions of miles, is supposed to have the present solar system. Especially is this 
slowly contracted, by the radiation of heat | true in case we extend the hypothesis to the 
into the regions of space. In case we admit| formation of satellites around the primary 
the. beginning of a rotation of the globular | planets, by the same process, which in the 
mass on an axis, the contraction of its dimen-| outset gave birth to the primary from the sun 
sions must, by necessity, increase the velocity | itself, All the moving bodies thus formed 
of rotation. If, then, the loss of caloric be| will revolve and rotate in the same direction, 
ever continued, the contraction of the mass | and in this they must harmonize with the ro- 
must be perpetuated, and the velocity of ro-| tation of the sun. They must revolve in 
tation will be ever increased, until a time will | planes nearly coincident with the sun’s equa- 
come when the centrifugal force, generated | tor, and in orbits nearly circular, while the 
at the equator of the revolving mass, will pre- | moons or satellites must follow the same gen- 
ponderate over the force of gravity, and the eral law. 

particles of matter, thus acted upon in an| es 

equatorial zone, will be lifted up in a vast| Tobacco. 

ring, and finally severed from the central| The French public revenue from tobacco 
mass. This cloudy, nebulous ring is then! from 1812 to 1832 was annually Five million 
left in space, revolving on an axis coincident | six hundred thousand dollars : of late years 
with that of the parent mass, and with a ve-| it is Thirty-six million dollars. . 
locity exactly equal to that due to the central! During the former period, there were in 
body at the moment it was disengaged. France at any given time 8000 lunatics and 

The ring of matter, thus detached and left | paralytics; now there are 44,000. It will be 
to the action of gravitation on its various par-| seen that the two totals increase in nearly an 
ticles, would not retain its primitive form ;| even ratio,—six and a half times as much to- 
but its particles, concentrating about some | bacco, five and a half times as much lunacy 
centre of superior density, would eventually |and paralysis. In this whole period the in- 
assume the spherical form, and a planet would | crease of population has been only from 
thus be formed. 30,000,000 to 38,000,000. 

This globular body, in its primitive con-| When Louis Napoleon learned this fact a 
dition a vaporous mass, by a more rapid ra-| few years ago, he caused a comparative ex- 
diation of its heat would ultimately solidify, ‘amination to be made of the smokers and the 
and present all the phenomena of the solid| non-smokers in all the public schools and 
globe we inhabit. In case we examine! educational institutions, and the results to 
the peculiarities of condition of the imaginary | be tabulated. The non-smokers were de- 
planet thus formed, we shall find an astonish-|cidedly superior in physical health, in- 
ing similitude between it and those in actual | tellectual acquirements and moral deport- 
existence. It must revolve in its orbit in the| ment. Upon this, the use of tobacco in the 
same direction in which the parent mass ro-' public institutions of education was by law 
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forbidden, and thirty odiand eobnces pipes 
were broken in one day.—Dr. Willard Par- 


ker. 
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THE cn OF THE ce a. the obituary 
column will be found a simple, modest an- 
nouncement that Abraham L. Pennock is 
no longer subject to the mutations of time. 
In his walk of self-abnegation he wore as a 
mantle the righteousness of Christ, he minis- 
tered to his Lord in the persons of His 
brethren, his steps were regulated by pure 
principle and most sensitive conscientiousness, 
and he was a moral hero, for “ better is he 
that keepeth his spirit than he that taketh a| 
city.” Very sweet and peaceful is our assur- 
ance that he sleeps in Jesus, and that he will | 
be confessed before the Father and the holy 
angels. Our Friend was one of the “ 
tlest of spirits.” 


gen: | 
When from an extraordinary | 
delicacy of conscience he differed, in times | 
of general excitement, from those with whom 
he was in the main united, and was thus sub- 
jected to a degree of distrust, he bore no 
hardness towards those who misjudged him, 
but meekly and sweetly kept the even tenor 
of his way, and by daily “ right-wise-ness ” 
lived down every doubt. 

He was brave in the right, and in no one 
had the bondman a truer, more consistent 


‘of Samuel, 





, 
and steadfast friend. His testimony against 
slavery was beautiful and fragrant with self- 
sacrifice. 


“The path of the just is as a shining light. 
They go on and shine,” 
version, “ till the day is perfected.” 
luminous 


says the septuagint | 
In this 
path our beloved Friend moved 
steadily, his steps and his moments marked 
by the meek performance of duties ; and when 
he reached the terminus, his life-work was 
sweetly accomplished. The light in which he 
walked by faith still shines. May others fol- 
low in those truth-beams, wearing his mantle! 

We have no intention to write his eulogy. 
Our estimate of his worth is much fuller than 
our words, 

The lines “Kerr To tHe Ricwr,”—were 
addressed to him twenty-two years ago, when 
there was little reason to hope that he would 


REVIEW. 


live to realize “ his soul’s desire,” in the abo- 


lition of slavery. 


Tue Testinc or Gotp.—When the future 
interests of a nation seem to be involved in 
the events of the present hour,—when the 
trusted servants of the people at a crisis mo- 
ment are being weighed, and the balance 
which is to prove them yet trembles,—when 


| from suspense and anxiety the general heart 


almost ceases its pulsation and the voice of 
the multitude is hushed,—how keenly do we 
feel the value of perfect integrity ! 

At such a time how our faith in man is 
shaken! We think of the sons both of Eli and 
tak- 
We 


turning aside after lucre, 


ing bribes and perverting judgment. 


ishare in the Psalmist’s loathing for those 


whose “right hand is full of bribes,” and in 


| the indignation of Amos for those who take a 


bribe to afflict the just, and turn aside the 
poor from their rights. And then, how love- 


|ly in our eyes is Isaiah’s description of the 
|true and upright man, “that despiseth the 
| gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 


holding of bribes.” And how sublimely grand 
does good old Samuel appear, standing before 
all Israel in his consciousness of a clean life 
record—appealing to them, “ Behold, here I 
am—witness against me before the Lord, and 
before His anointed. . . . Whom have I de- 
frauded? Whom have I oppressed? or of 
whose hand have I received any bribe to blind 


| mine eyes therewith ? and I will restore it to 


you.” 

As we exult in the severe virtue and the 
impeceability of the old Seer, we remember 
| the good beginning of little Samuel, and say, 
with the poet : 

‘* The boy’s the father of the man.”’ 

Fathers,—train your sons in uncompromis- 
ing adherence to integrity and truth; indoc- 
with the solemn thought, 
“ What shall it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?’ Who know- 
eth the tests to which your boys may live to 
be subjected,—the responsibilities they may 
be compelled to meet? Boys and young 
men, pray that you may not be led into 
temptation—and avoid the first step into 
falsehood and corruption. It was an infidel 
bard who said : 

** All have prices.” 


trinate them 
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The price has been paid for you by One “ who 
is able to keep you from falling, and to 


present you faultless before the presence of 


His glory with exceeding joy.” 


Tae Dawn or A BETTER Day.—TuHeE 
Constitution OF Norra Carorra.—It 
was a beautiful exhortation which the Apos- 
tle Paul based upon the proposition that 
“we being many are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another.” “ Re- 
joice,” said he; “with them that do rejoice.” 
We wish the readers of the Review to share 


in the satisfaction afforded us by portions of 


the new Constitution of the State of North 
Carolina, which will be a source of thankful- 
ness to many whose fidelity was closely tested 
and proved during the late severe ordeal. 
The Preamble beautifully sets forth the 
sovereignty of God, acknowledging depend- 
ence upon Him. The Bill of Rights fully de- 
clares “ the great general and essential princi- 
ples of liberty and free government,” adopt- 
ing the leading idea of the preamble to the 
It de- 
nies and demolishes every claim to a “ right 
of secession,” asserting that “this State 
shall forever remain a part of the Ameri- 


national declaration of independence. 


can Union, that the people are a part of 


the American &c. Also, that 
“the State shall never assume, or pay or au- 


thorize the collection of any debt or obliga- 


nation,” 


tion, express or implied, incurred in aid of 


insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States,—or any claim for the loss or emanci- 
pation of any slave.” 


Slavery is forever prohibited, and strong | 


guards placed against all unlawful restraints 
upon personal liberty. 
the rights of conscience has an explicit recog- 
nition, which other commonwealths might 


emulate. 
** Sec. 26. All men have a natural and unaliena- 
ble right to worship Almighty God according to the 


dictates of their own consciences, and no human au- | 


thority should in any case whatever control or interfere 
with the rights of conscience.”’ 


This noble proposition of the Bill of Rights| 


is consistently maintained in the section 
which provides for military service. 
*¢ Art. XII. Sec. 1. . . All persons who may 


be adverse to bearing arms, from religious seruples, 
shall be exempt therefrom.”’ 


The sacredness of 


| The declaration of rights, as if to guard 
| against any revival of the old proscription of 
education for the negroes, says, in See. xxvii., 


“‘The people have a right to the privilege of edu- 

| cation, and it is the duty of the State to guard and 
maintain that right.’ 

| We published last week the provision 


which limits the death penalty, and places 
further restriction within the power of the 
General Assembly. And we trust that the 
good people of the State will take such 
prompt and efficient means to instruct their 
representatives and servants, that they may 
feel themselves clear of the blood of all men. 
Provision is made for the erection of a State 
Penitentiary, and, prospectively, for Houses 
of Correction and Houses of Refuge. Salu- 
tary moral and sanitary legislation in refer- 


Hu- 


mane provision is to be made, as soon as practi- 


ence to penal institutions is required. 


cable, for destitute orphans, (who are to be 
“cared for, educated and taught some busi- 
ness or trade,”) for idiots and inebriates. 


Art. xi. Sec. 10, says: 

‘‘The General Assembly shall provide that all 
the deaf mutes, the blind, and the insane of the 
State, shall be cared for at the charge of the State.” 


When we contrast the enlightened hu- 
manity of these provisions with the selfish- 
ness, barbarism and cruelty which, like a ma- 
larious cloud, brooded over the domains of 
\slavery, we read, with additional emphasis, 
|Solomon’s assertion: “ Righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation,—but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” The latter clause, according to 
Adam Clarke, should read—‘‘and mercy is 
asin offering for the people.” The vulgate 
| renders it,—* sin makes the people wretched.” 
To abolish slavery was righteous and merci- 
ful. As the deadly weight was lifted, how 
light broke in upon the dark places of the 
earth, and how love has entered the habita- 
tions that were full of cruelty! Are nota 
people that could enact such a constitution 
worthy of being helped in their present strug- 
gle into light and virtuous prosperity ? 

The Baltimore Association is acting intelli- 
gently for the regeneration of the State, 
|making the best possible appropriation of its 
| funds, and wasting no money upon sinecures. 
| They have achieved wonders, but there is 
|mueh yet to be done. Surely Friends of the 


This deference to conscience is, it will be/| different Yearly Meetings will not allow 


observed, unsectarian and universal, 


| their work to languish, 
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A letter upon general affairs from a highly | 
intelligent Carolinian, alluding to the con- 
dition of the country, political and eco- 


nomical, incidentally furnishes a glimpse of | 
present destitution which we trust that we| 


violate no confidence in extracting: 

“The scarcity of provisions in Eastern 
North Carolina’ is unprecedented. Four 
years of war, succeeded by three partial 
failures of the crops in succession, (the last | 
being the smallest crop within the recollec-| 
tion of any of our people,) have reduced us |} 
all to a degree of poverty difficult of apprecia- | 
tion by those who have plenty. There is, of | 
course, no money here of amount; because | 
nothing has been produced for exportation | 
since the war; and all the money in circula-| 
tion during the war became nearly or totally | 
worthless. I hope there will be no actual | 
starvation in this vicinity, but how some of | 
the poor will avoid it, seems now a problem 
difficult to solve. It continues very wet, so 
that farmers are much behind the season with 
their work. May the Lord of the harvest re- 
member this stricken land in mercy. But we 
do not deserve it. I have not written the| 
above for publication, nor for sensation ; but | 
many a man, woman and child, and poor| 
beast, will know what hunger is before next | 
autumn.” 


FamMtIneE rn Frxtanp.—By our British ex- 
changes we learn that our English Friends 
are nobly alive to the distress in this region, | 


| 





and that the evidence of their sympathy ex- | 


tends far beyond the mere utterance, “ Be ye 
warmed—be ye fed.” Various touching ac-| 
knowledgments have been received from the 
recipients of the bounty. Among these, a 
Finn, writing from Gamla Carleby, says: 


‘** Now will the people to some extent be assisted, 
and perhaps so long as until the snow and ice are | 
gone, and with warmer weather they will be in a 
better condition to endure privations. These peo- | 
ple will with thankfulness live on your gift until | 
that time. It cannot be written the great misery | 
there is nowin our Finland. God’s loving kindness | 
in great measure be bestowed upon you.’’ 


In many places, bread of bark or straw is 
eaten, even this being very scarce, and hun- 
ger remains unappeased. 
Uleaburg, says : 


A letter from 


‘*Many families who have got their living before 
with hard working, have now been obliged many 
times to go hungry to rest, without hope to get 
something in the morning: but the goodness and 
help continued has been the plank of their help.’’ 


In the name of humanity we join the| 
chorus of these quaint voices in acknowledg- 
ment to our large-hearted Friends in Britain. 





Shall not we in like manner remember the 
Finns on our borders ? 

Money to the amount of about™$10,000 has 
already been received in Finland, and sub- 
scriptions are still going on, to aid them in 
seed-corn and drainage. 

iememesaiglitastmeasiiaaln 

Cruetty To AnrmAts.—A cogent appeal 
is presented by the Pennsylvania Society for 
the prevention of this easily besetting vice, 
which is often the germ of high crime, and is 
heart-hardening and brutalizing in its ten- 
dency. Societies of this nature are the result 
of noble impulses of generous hearts. Men 
and communities of men may prudently confide 
their safety and their interests to persons who 
take pains to save the brute creation from 
cruelty. Such are the persons whom the 
gentle and pure-minded Cowper would wil- 
lingly “enter on his list of friends.” 

From the Appeal which lies on our table, 
we learn that there are in Europe over 130 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, in full and successful operation ; that 
in Paris having a branch in Algeria. There 
is one in New York, nobly supported, having 


a permanent fund of $160,000. A similar 


isociety recently started in Boston is largely 


endowed, and both of these are protected and 
aided by the Legislatures of Massachusetts 
and New York. The one in Philadelphia 
has not as yet the generous support which it 


merits and which generally characterizes our 


citizens when so clear a case can be made out, 
and no aid has been received from special 
legislative enactments. Yet the field of 
labor is very extensive, and with limited re- 
sources good results are already apparent. 
“Over 100 arrests have been made for 
cruelty, and several important cases tried in 


| Court.” 


We pause, pen in hand, to consider whether 
we should attempt an elaborate plea for 
mercy to the dumb creatures for whom our 
beneficent Lord designed that life should be a 
blessing. We have come to the conclusion 
that the readers of the Review are gentle and 
merciful, and that their own kindly hearts 
will supply the argument, better than words 
of ours. 

“We earnestly ask,” says the circular be- 
fore us, “the moral support and pecuniary 
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aid of the good and humane. Without both | 
we are powerless.” Membership is obtained | 
by a yearly subscription of $5. The rooms | 
of the Society and the office of the Treasurer, | 
Robert R. Corson, are No. 1332 Chestnut St. | 
Donations, large or small, are earnestly so-| 
licited, and may be sent to the Treasurer,—or 
to S. Morris WALN, President, No. 128 S. 
Delaware Av. A Ex. Brown, 19th and Wal- 
nut Sts. W.J. Horstmann, 5th and Cherry 
Sts. M. R. Muckie, Ledger office. Frr- 
DINAND Coxe, Secretary, 1038 Spruce St. 


+0 - 


Dvusiin YEARLY Meetinc.—For a brief 
notice of its favorable opening, see “ Corres- 
pondence.” 





EartTHquaKeEs.—The summary of news 
last week, (page 607,) contained a skilfully 
condensed account of the interesting and ex- 
traordinary volcanic phenomena in the Ha- 
waiian group. 





DIED. 

PENNOCK.—At his residence in Upper Darby, 
Pa., on the 12th of Fifth month, 1868, Abraham L. 
Pennock, in the 82d year of his age; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS.—At Whitby Hall, near Philadelphia, 
Second month 9th, 1868, Martha Gray, widow of 
the late Evan W. Thomas, in the 97th year of her 
age; a beloved member of Darby Mouthly Meeting 
of Friends. The early religious experience of this 
dear Friend accorded remarkably with the saying 
of our Lord to Nicodemus: ‘‘ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’’ 
Surrounded in no common degree with the attrac- 
tions of the world, a gay and pleasing society, a 
beloved husband and family combined to make the 
present life attractive, and for a time there seemed | 
to be nothing more desired. But the secret influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit upon her heart, unaided by 
outward means, brought her to feel the vanity and 
emptiness of earthly pleasures, and to long for a 
rest and reace which the world cannot give. She 
sought this in various ways and by different 
means; and realizing fally the insufficiency of out- | 
ward rites and observances without inward work, 
she became more and more deeply convinced of 
sin, and of the necessity of ‘“‘a new creature.” | 
Many and deep were the conflicts through which 
she passed before she was enabled in simple faith to 
accept the blessed truth, that ‘‘ Christ died for our 
sins, and that he died for all, that they which live | 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto Him, who died for them and rose again.”’ It 
was at this time that the words of the prophet 
were brought to her remembrance with a power 
which filled her soul with sweetness and comfort 
hever to be forgotten : ‘ Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 
I will keep thee, saith the Lord, and thy Redeemer, 
the Holy One of Israel.” ‘‘ Fear not, I have re- 
deemed thee, I have called thee by thy name, thou 
art mine.’’ Soon after and about the 35th year of 
her age, she became a member of the religious 
Society of Friends, and thenceforth, even in the! 


| of sects or opinions, 


midst of adverse circumstances, which would have 
brought to nanght any faith but that which over- 
comes the world, she maintained a walk and con- 
versation remarkably consistent with the distin- 
guishing principles of her profession, adhering 
firmly to the testimonies which she had embraced 
from conviction. She was wonderfully sustained 
by Divine grace under severe trials which were per- 
mitted to attend her, and at the death of her be- 
loved husband, especially, she referred to the com- 
fort and strength experienced in the renewed ap- 
plication of the promises before mentioned, and 
was enabled to commemorate the faithfulness and 
mercy of Him whom she had believed. Her nat- 
ural diffidence and humility rendered still more im- 
pressive these expressions of her faith and love. 
Unable in her later years to leave home or worship 
often in the congregations of her own people, she was 
enabled by her abounding charity and comprehensive 
love to enter into sympathy with and receive com- 
fort from the societv of earnest Christians of other 
denominations. While ‘‘ she found no narrowness 
> she always derived peculiar 
refreshment and delight from the visits of Friends. 
Patient, tender and courteous, she exhibited in her 
life the transf-rming and sanctifying power of the 
spirit of Christ dwelling in the soul. Her last ill- 
ness was short and severe, but she was sustained 
in faith and much patience. One sharp mental con- 
flict was permitted, doubtless ‘‘that the trial of her 
faith, being more precious than of gold, that per- 
isheth though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise, honor and glory at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ ;’’ but the shadows soon passed, and her 
last hours were as a morning without clouds. ‘‘I 
am so happy,’’ “ Allis bright,” ‘‘ Jesus is with 
me.’’ These were some of her last words, but a 
few moments before her ransomed spirit passed 


away to be (as we reverently believe) forever with 
the Lord. 


MORRIS.—Of apoplexy, on the evening of the 
5th inst., at the residence of her husband, in 
Springfield, near Philadelphia, Pa., Thamzine R., 
wife of Paschall Morris. 


MACY.—On the 4th of Third month, 1868, of pro- 
tracted illness, Nathan Macy, in his 65th year; a 
beloved member of Springdale Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, lowa. He was of a meek and quiet spirit, 
loved most by those who knew him best. Ample 
evidence was afforded that his close was sweet 
peace; and he imparted pertinent Christian coun- 
sel, not only to his own family, but a number of 
his neighbors. Several of these he admonished to 
endeavor to live so as to meet him in Heaven, and 
was earnest that an affirmative response should be 
given that they would thus strive. ‘‘ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end 
of that man is pezce.”’ 

JESSUP.—At his residence, Cornwall, Orange 
County, New York, on the 22d of Second month, 
1868, Dr. Eli Jessup, in the 56th year of his age; 
an esteemed minister and member of Spring Creek 
Monthly Meeting, lowa. This dear Friend had re- 
cently removed from Iowa, where he was greatly 
beloved, and settled temporarily in Poughkeepsie, 
spending his time and energies in the service of his 
Divine Master, while disease was preying upon his 
constitution. Shortly before his death he removed 
toCornwall, where he had already labored in the min- 
istry, and where his labors had been greatly blessed. 
He was afflicted with a lingering disease which 
caused him much suffering, but which he bore with 
the cheerful resignation becoming a Christian, 
while looking forward with bright anticipations to 
the future. His end was peace. 
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A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association Letter from Alfred L. For. 
will be held at 112 North Seventh street, on Seventh- (Concluded from page 607.) 
day, the 23d inst., at 5 P. M. ° - . 
tH : Saran Lewis, Secretary At another time we visited the Quarries, 
LEWIS, ° 


a discovered by Dr. Barclay, lying under the 

CORRESPONDENCE. city, and from which the stones for the build- 

Letter from Eli Jones.—Dublin Yearly Meeting. |ing of the temple are supposed to have been 
Dvsuix, 4th mo. 29, 1868. | hewn. 

My Dear Friend, W. J. Allinson.—The meet-| The discoveries of the Palestine Exploration 
ing of Ministers and Elders of Dublin Yearly | Society throw serious doubt on the present 
Meeting convened yesterday morning. There | site of the Mosque of Omar coinciding, as the 
were present from our country, beside the | Mohammedans imagine, with that of the He- 
writer and wife, Amos and Edith Griffith.| brew temple, and also tend to confirm the 
From England, on a religious visit to this| accuracy of Josephus’ description of the depth 
country, Stanley Pumphrey, Jr. Eliza Wig-|and course of the Tyropean valley. Their 
ham of Edinburgh was also present, and John | discovery of the old wall surrounding Ophel 
Pease, Isaac Robson and William Thistle-| is of interest as showing the former extent of 
thwaite as a delegation from a committee ap-| the city to the southeast. 
pointed by London Yearly Meeting to visit} Before leaving Jerusalem, E. J. and A. L. F. 
meetings of Ministers and Elders within its|spent a very agreeable evening at Bishop 
limits, and with liberty to extend their labors |Gobat’s, meeting European travellers and 
to Ireland if it should appear desirable. residents, including the consular representa- 

Of Irish Friends known best on our side of | tives of Prussia, America and Great Britain. 
the Atlantic, and in attendance here, are|It appears that Bishop G., though a clergy- 
William Greene, James N. Richardson, John) man of the State Church of England, is a 
Grubb Richardson, and Mary James Leckey. | nominee of the government of Prussia, Eng- 

The sitting was characterized by free and | land and Prussia taking it by turns to nomi- 
earnest expression of Christian interest for the | nate the Bishop. Our friends E. and 8. J. 
health and prosperity of the little church upon | had intended visiting the mission stations of 
the Emerald Isle, and for the spread of the| Nazareth, Nablous, &c., but were prevented 
glorious gospel in other lands. by the illness of the latter. 

From statistics presented to the meeting,| On our way to Jaffa we spent a night at 
there are within its limits eleven men and} Lydda, a prettily-situated Arab village, sur- 
seventeen’ women who are recorded as min-| rounded by olive and cactus trees, and orna- 
isters, and thirty-four men and forty women|mented by palms interspersed among the 
who are in the station of elder. One-half of| houses; it lies nearly in the centre of the Plain 
the entire number I judge are now in attend-|of Sharon. Here we visited a good school 
ance. At the afternoon sitting, Thomas White | conducted by a young native teacher and his 
Jacob was re-appointed Clerk, and Samuel | intelligent wife, the latter taking charge of 
Barclay assistant. Edith Griffith informed |the girls. The teacher’s mother gave us a 
Friends that she had visited all the meetings| warm welcome, and appeared thankful to 
constituting Dublin Yearly Meeting, and that | have her son so usefully employed. The at- 
she apprehended that her Jabors in Ireland | tendance was 34 children,—16 girls and 18 
were nearly through. Many present spoke | boys; 5 boys and 5 girls are Moslems. Sev- 
approvingly of her work in the ministry and | eral adults, men and women, being present, 
of the Christian example of herself and hus-| E. J. addressed them and the children. We 
band whilst with them. |left some Arabic books under the care of the 

The Yearly Meeting at large commenced | master for distribution. On different occa- 
this morning at 10 A. M., by the holding of'| sions, going and returning, E. J. took advan- 
a meeting for worship, which was well at-! tage of groups of persons, sometimes including 
tended, and in which there was a noble flow of | individuals of influence, but especially of 
gospel. ministry, and a good beginning for an| children, to address a few words to them 
annual gathering of a highly professing body | through our interpreter, pointing out the way 
of Christians. After this a short sitting of the | of life and salvation through Jesus Christ. 
Yearly Meeting for business was held, occupied| The journey to and from Jerusalem was 
mostly with the preliminary business of such | greatly facilitated by the new road under 
a meeting. Thomas White Jacob, James N. | course of construction by the Ottoman govern- 
Richardson and Jonathan Goodbody were at | ment, and already completed for a consider- 
the table as Clerks. ~ |able portion of the way. 

I hasten to post this in season for the mid-| During our tent-life we frequently heard 
week mail. If anything of special importance | the wild beasts around us at night, particularly 
shall occur, I may write to thee again on 7th | the jackals, and one night one of our animals 
day ; if I do not then write, believe me as ever | received a severe bite from a hyena within a 
thy sincere friend, Eu Jones. _' few yards of our tents. 














of Third month. 
attended the meeting the next morning at the 
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American Colony, when permission was giv en | 


and accepted for E. J. to hold a meeting 
among them in the afternoon. 
the opportunity to give to those present a 
clear exposition of Christian Truth. At its 
close another meeting was held in our tent, at 
which many of the colonists and Jaffa resi- 
dents were present. Among them were sev- 
eral Hebrews, who listened with marked at- 
tention to the ministry of our dear friend 
Sibyl Jones. It was pleasant to think of this 
Friends’ meeting held near the grave of the 
lamented Dr. Hodgkin, whose memory 
still warmly cherished by some of the intelli- 
gent citizens of Jaffa. His grave is marked 
by an obelisk placed there by his friend and 
companion Sir Moses Montefiore. The ceme- 
tery is picturesquely situated in a quiet spot 
overlooking the Jaffa orange gardens, which 
are ornamented with many a graceful palm: 
the fine plain of Sharon stretches beyond to 
the hills of Judwa and Ephraim. 

Intercourse with the natives, and the com- 
munications of Eli Jones to the schools and 
other institutions in this part of Syria, were 
very much assisted by the presence of a young 
man, Shakar Geohami, of Beirdt, educated at 
Simon Calhoun’s American Seminary at 
Abeih, we having engaged him to accompany 
us as interpreter. 
English, and his interest in the*labors of E. 
and S. J., made him very serviceable. 

We left Syria the next morning, the 23d 
of Third month, by the French boat for 
Alexandria, calling en route at Port Said. 
Here we had the opportunity of seeing the 
entrance to the great canal of Suez, which 
the originator believes will be open for the 


is 


He availed of 


His good knowledge of 
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We reached Jaffa on Seventh-day, the 21st | pressions; he had only one wife, to whom he 
E. J., E. C. M. and A. L. F.| was devotedly attached until she died. 


He 
| opposed polygamy among his nobles, and ap- 
plied to Bishop Gobat to send him skilled 
workmen to teach his people trades; and on 
the stipulation being made that these should 
at the same time teach the Bible, King Theo- 
dore accepted the proposal as a double reason 
for their coming, for whilst he opposed other 


| forms of religion, he greatly desired a reforma- 


tion in their own church. After the death of 
his wife, he also lost his confidentia) adviser, 
an English officer who lost his life whilst de- 
fending the King. From this time forth he 
has been an altered man,—has become intem- 
perate and very passionate; but he always 


wishes to be on good terms with the English. 


} 


purposes of general navigation in the course 


of next year. 


Our fellow traveller Bishop Gobat gave us| 


much valuable information about Abyssinia. 
He went there as missionary thirty-eight years 


since, being the first European visitor since | 
Bruce, sixty years previously, and the latter | 


was the next after the Jesuits, two hundred 
years before. When he first knew 
Theodore, he was a promising lad of 13 or 14 
years of age, so that he must now be a little 
over 50. The population of Abyssinia is esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 Monophysite Christians, 
under a Bishop who is himself under the 
Coptic Patriarch at Cairo. They acknowledge 
four patriarchs,—their own, the Pope, and 
the ¢ 
stantinople. There are also about 750,000 
Moslems, 250,000 Heathens, and a small 
number of ignorant Roman Catholics. King 
Theodore, before his fall, was a diligent 


King | 


rreek Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Con- | 


reader of the Bible, and had his serious im-' 


Our informant said that he had introduced 
6000 copies of the Bible and New Testament 
into Abyssinia,—say 1500 of the former and 
"4500 of the latter. As the King would have 
no priest or “ordained minister” in his king- 
dom, Bishop Gobat sent him 5 Basle mission- 
aries, each of whom prior to the present dis- 
turbances had fifty to one hundred Abys- 
sinians to teach trades, and who also held 
Bible classes with them every evening. There 
are also a small body of Evangelical people 
and about one hundred Jewish converts in 
the country. 

The Bibles alluded to were conveyed into 
the country by twenty-two camels, and on the 
road becoming too bad for these animals to 
pass, the load was piled up on the backs of 
bullocks, and when the latter could go no 
farther, the books were conveyed the rest of 
the way by men. King Theodore had been 
offended with England tor keeping on friendly 
terms with the Pasha of Egypt, whose soldiers 
seized his subjects for slaves, after the anti- 
slavery treaty made by England with King 
Theodore. We were further informed that 
Abyssinian children were very carefully 
trained by their parents, showing the latter 
great respect, never sitting in their presence, 
and that they were tractable until 17 or 18 
years old. ‘Abyssinians entertain a great 
detestation for theft and deception, but con- 
sider open plunder lawful. 

On the morning of the 25th of Third month 
we landed at Alexandria, and at the recom- 
mendation of friends there went to Ramlé to 
lodge; it lies a short distance out of the city, 
and the pure air, sea-breeze and quiet were 
calculated to benefit our invalid. 8.8. Allen 
and 8. Darton and wife called in the evening 
and attended the evening reading. 

The next morning E. J. called at the Prus- 
sian Deaconess’ Hospital, where we saw sev- 
eral of the sick inmates, including some Eng- 
lish sailors. It appeared to us that a selection 
of English and other books would be well 
disposed of, if placed in the hands of the 
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Deaconesses. Then called on the American | 
missionary Pilkington, superintendent of a 
boys’ and girls’ school. In the afternoon he| 
and a German missionary named Rappard | 
called on E. and S. J. with some others, with | 
whom they had pleasant conversation, closing | 
with a religious opportunity in which there 
appeared much unison of feeling. 

This afternoon, E. J. feeling it his place to | 
remain with his wife, A. L. F. went to Cairo, 
and next day called on Whateley; she | 
was not at home, but the intelligent superin- 
tendents of her large and well conducted 
school for boys and girls allowed him to see 
the establishment. 

A. L. F. was informed that the boys’ school 
contains 150 boys, about one-third ‘of whom 
are Moslems, remainder mostly Copts. Three 
brothers are native teachers, and one of these 
also acts as a minister; there is also a teacher 
of Turkish. Great attention is given to care 
ful daily Scripture lessons, and the school is 
opened by prayer. English History, Arabic 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish and Arabic writing, are taught. The | 
girls’ school often contains seventy, but the 
attendance is not so steady as that of boys ; 
there are ninety to one hundred girls on the 
books. There are three teachers,—two Copts 
and one Moslem ; the last teaches the infants. 
Both are day schools. 

A. L. F. also called on the American mis- 


sionaries, and met David Strang, of the Cairo | 


Station, John Hogg of that at Osioot, and | 
Wm. Harvey of Faioum, and then visited 
their large boys’ day sc shool. The average | 
attendance for 1867 was ninety-six, and the 
sum of $400 was received from the scholars | 
that year, 25 cts. per month being charged | 
for each language taught,—viz., English, 
French, Italian, Turkish and Arabic. 
are four native teachers and four 
scholars. 

W. Harvey stated that at his station at the | 
Medinet of Faioum, containing 25,000 in- 
habitants, in the district of Faioum, which 
—. sixty-five villages, se parated from | 
the Nile by thirty miles of ‘desert, he has a 
school of thirty boys and thirty girls, opened 
two yearsago. This district is watered by the | 
Nahr el Yusef, supposed to have originally | 
been a canal cut by Joseph at the time of the 
famine. Their school at Osioot has recently 
been almost broken up by the Coptic Patri- 
arch. An American lady, McKoun, 
teaches the girls. The Copts also have a school | 
here, and the Arab sheikhs give the Coptié | 
scholars a protection not granted to the Ameri- 
can school. They even went so far as to take 
a boy out of the American school and basti- 
nado him in the Government court-house. 
He bore the beating and continued to attend | 


There 
Moslem 


| communicants. 


lin their own church. 


| Nile. 





their school, and he is now a student of the- 


ology : his name is Iscaraos. There are four- 
pe communicants at this station. 

At Ghons, Ebenezer Curry has a boys’ 
school anda good congregation of about thirty 
At Ikhmem they have an- 
other station, under a native teacher named 
Bichékey, an elder in their church. He was 


‘formerly a leader among the Copts, but be- 


came convinced of the purer faith of Protest- 


| antism, and was bold enough to give his testi- 


mony against the Coptic form of Christianity 
He was afterwards so 
beaten by the Patriarch’s soldiers that he had 
to fly from his house. A congregation was 


| organized at Ghons in Eleventh month, 1867, 


numbering about thirty members, men and 
women. Among them is an old man named 
Stephanos, otherwise called “ Phan.” Through 
his instrumentality many of the people were 
instructed in Christian doctrine, so that when 


|the missionaries made their annual journey 


up the river, the people were prepared to 
listen to their preaching. When the Patri- 
arch visited the upper country, he expressed 
his determination to crush the Protestant 
congregation at Ghons. In order to do this, 
he summoned Phan to his presence, threaten- 
ing him with banishment to the White Nile 
if he would not recant. Through the influ- 
ence of the Patriarch, he was summoned to 


Cairo, placed under the charge of three sol- 


diers, and sent up the Nile, not knowing 
whither bound. The captain of the boat 
happening to stop at Esneh, the deputy of 
the Governor prevented their going farther, 
having received telegraphic orders to that 
effect. The soldiers subsequently confessed 
that their orders were to put Phan quietly 
out of the way on a lonely part of the upper 
It further appeared that this alteration 
in the destination was caused by the vigorous 
and joint action of the American and British 


| Consuls at Cairo, whose efforts thus saved the 
life of this man, who was then allowed to re- 
|turn to his home at Ghons, 
|probable that the American representative 


It was further 


would have failed without the energetic as- 
sistance of the British Consul. Such are some 
of the difficulties with which the missionaries 
have to contend at the present time. Change 
of faith on the part of a Moslem is almost 


| tantamount to death. 


3d mo. 28, 1868.—Returned to Alexandria. 
29th, First- day. mrp rove: yeah in E. and 
S. J.’s sitting-room,— present, 8. 8. Allen, 8. 
Darton and wife, Lucy Emmens and her 
father,—we embarked on board of the fine 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Tanjore, 
bound to Marseilles, where we arrived after a 
remarkably fine passage on Seventh-day 


‘morning, the 4th of Fourth month, and pro- 


ceeded the same day to Nimes, w here sittings 
were held with Friends ; also at St. Gilles and 























Congenies. On the 8th we quitted Nimes for 
London, where we arrived the following even- 
ing, our dear friend Sibyl Jones in decidedly 
improved health, and under a sense of grati- 


tude and thankfulness for the safe return | 


granted us. 


——— + -~-0e- —_ 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT! 
To A. L. P.—Second month, 1846. 


Fond seeker after Truth ! 
Keep steadily to the right— 
From the day dawn of thy vouth 
To the closing in of night! 


Turn not aside for folly, 
List not to Pleasure’s call, 

Lest self-indulgence slowly 
With evil links enthral. 


Instant in Truth’s reception, 
Trace Error to its source, 

With Childhood’s pure perception, 
And Manbood’s moral force. 


Still keep thy vision single, 
To Duty’s pointings true, 
Nor false expedients mingle 
Which but perplex the view. 


There’s nought, aside from Duty 
And Truth, has power to bless; 
There’s no intrinsic beauty 
Apart from holiness. 
Though desolate and lonely, 
Briar-torn, wayworn and weary, 
Though Truth’s own beams seem only 
To show the path how dreary, 

Keep firm! Those Truth-beams given 
In momentary glancings, 

Are messengers from heaven 
To aid thy safe advaucings. 


Ever toil on! though sadness 
Oppress thy soul, to see 

The multitude, in madnesa, 
To falaehood bend the knee, 


Though myriads round thee trample 
On purity and love, 

Guard well thy one example— 
To God thy faith approve! 


What though no sympathizer 
Join thee at Duty’s shrine, 
Though cherished friends and wiser 
Thy fellowship decline, 
To their own Master leaving 
Those whom thou canst not win, 
Doubt not the undeceiving 
The Mentor Voice within. 
Swiftly thy years glide o’er thee, 
Nor will thy moments stay— 
Thy task is set before thee— 
Thy term is, Manhood’s day ! 
To meet the ills besetting 
Thy day shall ample be, 
If but the moments fleeting 
Escape not uselessly. 
Keep to THe Ricut unfaltering, 
With upturned eye and heart— 
Keep To THe RIGHT unaltering, 
Though valiant saints depart. 
Though life’s meridian glory 
May seem to pass in vain, 
Though evening’s shades come o’er thee, 
Ere thou thy end attain, 
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Toil on—‘‘ the work’s the wages’’— 
Thou canst not miss reward— 
Who earnestly engages 
Finds not the service hard. 


Wrestle to win the blessing, 
Upwearied in well-doing, 
With faith each sinew bracing, 
Though faint yet still pursuing. 
Death shall not come with sadness 
And disappointment’s sting, — 
But thy last days, with gladness, 
Thy soul's desire shall bring. 
Non-Slaveholder, Vol. I. No. 2 


Zk aniline 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
| Foreien Inretuicence.—Advices from Europe are 
| to the 16th inst. 
| Great Britain.—In the House of Commons, on 
| the 12th, the Queen’s reply to the petition of the 
House, based on Gladstone’s third resolution, was 
j}announced. It was, that relying on the wisdom of 
| the House, she desired that her interest in the tem- 
poralities of the Irish Church should not in any 
way hinder parliamentary legislation on the sub- 
| ject. The next day, Gladstone moved a bill to sus- 
pend the making of appointments to livings in the 
Irish Church, unti! the Ist of Eighth month, 1869, 
It passed to its first reading on the 14th. A depn- 
| tation presented to the Queen, on the 14th, an ad- 
dress from the hierarchy of the Irish Church, rela- 
| tive to the changes proposed in the establishment, 
| The Queen replied in vague terms, not committing 
herself to the policy of either party. 

A petition was presented in the House of Com- 
mons by John Bright, on the 16th inst., from the 
| people of Nova Scotia, asking that Parliament re- 
| peal the act by which that province was united to 
| the Dominion of Canada. ‘The petition denounced 
| the act as uncalled for and unjust, the result of a 
| surprise upon the people, and of fraud practiced on 

Parliament. The 22d inst. was assigned for debate 
on the subject. 
| Germany.—The Zollverein Diet has adopted the 
| customs treaty recently negotiated with Austria. 





Avstrria.—A bill guaranteeing the right of trial 

by jury, passed the lower house of the Reichsrath, 
; on the 12th inst. 

| Turksy.—The Sultan opened the meeting of the 
new Council a few days since, in a speech remarka- 
| ble for its liberality, in which he said the time had 
'come when Turkish manners must yield to Euro- 
| pean civilization. 

Arrica.—A letter from Dr. Livingstone, the cele- 
brated explorer, to a friend, has been published in 
England. The latest date in it is 2d mo. Ist, 1867. 

| He was then at Bembay or Lobemba, in lat. 10° 
10’ S., long, 31° 50” 2” E., and about 4500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The letter mentions 
|that the Johanna men, (who brought to the coast 
the report of his death.) had deserted him near 
Lake Nyassa, from fear of some of the tribes whose 
territory he was about entering, leaving him with 
only nine companions. He subsequently experi- 
enced much detention from copious rains, and 
sometimes from difficulty in procuring food. Some 
|of those tribes through whose country he passed 
|were slave-traders, and had consequently little 
industry, which appeared to be the cause of their 
having no food to spare. He had not had a single 
difficulty with the natives, but his progress had 
| been very slow, eight miles a day being a good 
march, loaded as some of the party were, and they 
| had frequently been obliged to deviate from a 
idirect course to avoid hostile tribes, or regions 
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which had been stripped of subsistence by marau- 
ders. His medicine chest had been stolen, and in 
case of illness, he would be obliged to resort to 
native remedies. 


Domestic.—The Mississippi Constitutional Con- 
vention has passed an ordinance designating the 
23d of next month for the election for the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution; and also one providing 
that candidates who may be elected and cannot take 
the oath, shall give place to candidates who receive 
the next highest number of votes and who can take 
the oath. ‘The Constitution was signed on the 15th 
inst. 

The Louisiana Constitution was presented to the 
President on the llth inst., and both it and that of 
North Carolina have been transmitted by him to 
Congress. 

The Union Pacific Railroad, on the 11th inst., 
was open to Fort Saunders, 580 miles west of 
Omaha. Ten thousand men are at work, and it is 
expected that 300 miles of track will be laid this 
year. 

The case of John H. Surratt was called up in the 
Criminal Court of the District of Columbia, on the 
12th inst., and the counsel for the government an- 
nounced that he was ready to proceed with the 
trial. One of the prisoner’s counsel, however, 
stated that from a conversation some time since 
with one of the opposite counsel, he had expected 
a continuance, and was not prepared to go on, and 
the court therefore allowed the case to go over to 
the next term. A motion was made to admit the 
prisouer to bail, but after argument, on the 13th, it 
was refused by the court. 

The Indian Commissioners have been in session 
at Omaha, and have concluded a treaty with the 
Crow Indians, heretofore friendly. Some of the 
other tribes expected had not come in, when, on 


the 12th, the Commissioners separated, Generals 
Sherm:n and Terry to go to Fort Rice to meet the 
Upper Missouri Indians, and the othera to Fort | 
Bridger to meet the Shoshones. 

Concress.—The Senate, on the 12th, rejected one 
of the House amendments to the bill relative to the 
charter of the city of Washington, and concurred in 


the others. The House bill for the admission of Ar- 
kansas was referred on the 13th to the Judiciary 
Committee, which on the 16th reported it favora- 
bly. An amendment offered by Drake, of Mo., was 
ordered to be printed. Wilson, of Mass., intro- 


duced a joint resolution to restore Alabama, North | 


and South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana and Florida, 
to representation in Congress, which was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. The bill making ap- 


propriations to pay deficiencies for the execution of | 


the reconstruction acts in the 3d Military District, 
was passed. On the 18th, 4 request was received 
from the House for certified copies of the proceed- 


ings of the last two days’ session of the Court of | 
Impeachment, but after the rejection of a resolu- | 


tion, offered by Doolittle, of Wis., respectfully de- 
clining to grant the request, and asking the House 
to furnish the Senate with such facts as it had 
relative to alleged improper influence exerci ed on 


Senators, a resolution to furnish the record asked | 


failed to be voted on for lack of a quorum, and the 
Senate adjourned to the 21st. 


The House passed on the 14th, by a vote of 108 | 


to 35, the bill te admit North and South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Georgia and Alabama to representation 
in Congress, when they shall have ratified the 14th 
article of the U. S. Constitution; on the funda. 


mental conditions that the State Constitutions shall | 


never be changed so as to discriminate against any 
class of citizens who are now entitled to vote by 
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|such Constitutions, except as a punishment for 
| felonies at common law; and that the provision in 
the Constitation of Georgia, authorizing the repudia- 
tion by Legislatures or courts of debts contracted 
before the close of the rebellion, and similar pro- 
visions in other Constitutions, shall be null and 
void as against those who were loyal throughout 
| the rebellion. A bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment, to regulate the civil ser- 
vice of the United States, and promote its efficiency, 
by creating a new department, to be called the De- 
partment of the Civil Service, consisting of four 
Commissioners, with the Vice President at their 
head, to prescribe the qualifications for appointment 
to each branch and grade of the civil service, to ex- 
amine applicants, &c.; and by requiring all ap- 
poiutments to the civil service, except those made 
by the President and Senate, to be made from 
those who shall have passed competitive examina- 
tions under this act. On the l6éth, a resolation 
was Offered on behalf of the Managers of the im- 
| peachment, setting forth that information had 
|come to them which seemed to furnish probable 
| cause to believe that improper or corrupt means 
had been used to influence the determination of 
the Senate upon the impeachment articles, and 
directing them to summon witnesses, &c., and ex- 
| amine the subject. It was adopted. On the 18th, 
a resolution was adopted for a commi tee to in- 
Vestigate the action of members of the House from 
Missvuri in writing to Senator Henderson of that 
State a letter, said to be designed to influence his 
judgment on the impeachment. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the Senate resumed its 
session as a Court of Impeachment on the 16th 
inst. An order was adopted to vote first on the 
11th article. which charges that the President, on 
|the 18th of 8th mo., 1866, in a public speech at 
Washington, declared the 39th Congress not a Con- 
| gress authorized by the Constitution to exercise 
legislative power, but a Congress of only part of 
the States ; thereby denying, and intending to deny, 
that its legislation was valid or obligatory upon 
him, except so far as he sees fit to approve thereof, 
and also denying its power to propose amendments 
to the Constitution ; and that in pursuance of such 
declaration, he attempted to prevent the execution 
of the Civil Tenure act, by devising means to pre- 
vent E. M. Stanton from resuming the functions of 
Secretary of War, notwithstanding the Senate’s 
refusal to concur in his suspension; and also at- 
tempted to prevent the execution of a certain 
appropriation act, and of the ‘* Reconstruction act” 
of Third month 2d, 1867. The question was put to 
each Senator separately, by the Chief Justice. 
| ‘* How say you; is the respondent, Andrew John- 
| son, President of the United States, guilty or not 
| guilty of a high misdemeanor, as charged in this 
article.’’ Thirty-five responded ‘guilty,’ and 
nineteen, “ not guilty.’? Two-thirds of the whole 
number being required to convict, this operated as 
a verdict of acquittal on this article, and was so an- 
| nounced. Without voting on any other article, the 
Senate, as a Court, then adjourned to the 26th 
int. The votes fir acquittal included all the 
Democratic Senators, and eleven who had been 
| elected as Republicans, but some of whom had been 
for some time supporters of the President. Seven, 
| however, Fessenden of Me., Fowler of Tenn., 
Grimes of lowa, Henderson of Mo., Ross of Kan., 
Trumbull of Lil., and Van Winkle of W. Va., had 
been usually opponents of his policy, and some of 
them had in the beginning sustained impeachment, 
and until near the time of the final vote; were 
| generally expected to vote for conviction. 











